FEDERALISM IN CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN EUROPE
type of federation, and conditions in'Eastern Asia, the most likely field for new federal experiments, are in any case nearer to the East European than to the U.S.A. pattern. Unless the future order is to be dictated by a small minority of mankind, no general definition of federalism is applicable to international problems that does not fit both Anglo-Saxon and Eastern experiences and needs.
It is evident that the historical record studied in this book refutes the arguments of Calhoun and the German right-wingers * who regarded federation, together with confederacy, as a subspecies of a more comprehensive class, that of the Bund, as opposed to the unitary state.    This conception, in Germany, represented only a transitional stage in the evolution of forces that were to produce extreme unitarianism.    In Austria it appeared merely as an ephemeral tendency during the formation of the Republic, while in the mutual relations between the Danubian peoples after 1919 it failed to produce anything at all.    In the U.S.S.R.2 the confederate type of union had to be dropped at the demand of the smaller confederates themselves, who were in favour of federation which, even if very strict, granted them a stronger influence in the affairs of the union than did the former combination of formal sovereignty with actual hegemony.    In this respect, the Soviet experiences with the Bund constitute the supplement to the theories of Triepel,3  who  recommended a loose confederacy just because it creates the best conditions for establishing hegemony and preserving inequality among the members. Was Triepel also right in regarding federalism as a mere genus' mixtum between the loose league and the truly unitary state ? 4   The only instances that could be brought forward in favour  of such  an  interpretation  are  two  obvious  failures : German federalism (from which Triepel started) and the Dual Monarchy.    Neither was at any time a normally functioning federation.    The former, throughout its existence, worked on essentially hegemonic lines (Le. under the control of the Prussian state, or at least of the Prussian army) ;  the second was merely a stage in the slow dissolution of a former unit, and was certainly an obstacle to the establishment of a true federation,    German right-wing theory5 regarded such failures as necessary consequences of the progress of centralisation, or at least of democ-
1 See above, pp. 23 and 29.                         a See above, pp. 353-4.
3 See above, p. 457.                                      * See above, pp. 13-14.
5 See above, pp. 29-30 and 136.